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Abstract 

There has been a growing interest in wavelet-based methods for signal estimation from noisy samples. We 
compare popular wavelet thresholding methods with model selection using VC generalization bounds 
developed for finite samples. Since wavelet methods are linear (in parameters), the VC-dimension of linear 
models can be accurately estimated. Successful application of VC-theory to wavelet denoising also requires 
specification of a suitable structure on a set of wavelet basis functions. We propose such a structure suitable 
for orthogonal basis functions, which includes wavelets as a special case. The combination of the proposed 
structure with VC bounds yields a new powerful method for signal estimation with wavelets. Our comparisons 
indicate that using VC bounds for model selection gives uniformly better results than other wavelet 
thresholding methods under small sample/high noise setting. On the other hand, with large samples model 
selection becomes trivial, and most reasonable methods (including wavelet thresholding heuristics) perform 
reasonably well 
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ABSTRACT 
There has been a growing interest in wavelet-based 
methods for signal estimation from noisy samples. 
Signal denoising involves calculating discrete wavelet 
transform (using training samples) and then discarding 
'insignificant' wavelet coefficients (presumably 
corresponding to noise). Various wavelet thresholding 
heuristics for discarding insignificant wavelets have been 
recently proposed [Bruce et al, 1996; Donoho t 1993; 
Donoho and Johnstone, 1994]. These methods are 
conceptually based on asymptotic results for linear 
models, but also take into account special properties of 
wavelet basis functions. Wavelet thresholding represents 
a special case of model selection; hence we compare 
popular wavelet thresholding methods with model 
selection using VC generalization bounds developed for 
finite samples [Vapnik, 1982] . Since wavelet methods 
are linear (in parameters), VC bounds can be rigorously 
applied, i.e. the VC-dimension of linear models can be 
accurately estimated. Successful application of VC- 
theory to wavelet denoising also requires specification of 
a suitable structure on a set of wavelet basis functions. 
We propose such a structure suitable for orthogonal 
basis functions, which includes wavelets as a special 
case. The combination of the proposed structure with 
VC bounds yields a new powerful method for signal 
estimation with wavelkts. Our comparisons indicate that 
using VC bounds for model selection gives uniformly 
better results than other wavelet thresholding methods 
under small sample/ high noise setting. On the other 
hand, with large samples model selection becomes 
trivial, and most reasonable methods (including wavelet 
thresholding heuristics) perform reasonably well. . 



1. Estimation 6t Prediction Risk 

Prediction risk is the expected performance of an 
estimator for new (future) samples. Accurate estimation 
of prediction risk frbm the available training data is 
crucial for the control of model complexity (model 
selection). Classical methods for model selection 
(including recently ! proposed wavelet thresholding 
methods) axe based on asymptotic results for linear 
models. Non-asymptotic (guaranteed) bounds on the 
prediction risk based on VC-theory have been proposed 
in [Vapnik, 1982]. j 



There are two general approaches for estimating 
prediction risk for regression problems with finite data. 
One is based on data resampling. The other approach is 
to use analytic estimates of the prediction risk as a 
function of the empirical risk (training error) penalized 
(adjusted) by some measure of model complexity. Once 
an accurate estimate of the prediction risk is found it can 
be used for model selection by choosing the model 
complexity which minimizes the estimated prediction 
risk. In the statistical literature, various prediction risk 
estimates have been proposed for model selection (in the 
linear case). All these estimates take the form of: 



estimated risk = g\ 




where g is a monotonically increasing function of the 
ratio of model complexity (degrees of freedom) d and 
the training sample size n [Hardle, et al. 1988]. The 
function g is often called a penalization factor because 
it inflates the average residual sum of squares for 
increasingly complex models. Various forms of g have 
been proposed in the statistical literature, i.e. Final 
Prediction Error [Akaike, 1970], Generalized Cross- 
Validation [Craven and Wahba,1979] etc. All these 
estimates are motivated by asymptotic arguments for 
linear models and are applicable for large training sets. 

Statistical Learning Theory (SLT) provides an 
upper bound estimation for prediction risk [Vapnik, 
1982; Vapnik, 1995]. For regression problems with 
squared loss function the SLT bound is: 



prediction risk £ 
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where is the VC-dimension of the set of 
appro xim aiing functions and c is a constant which 
reflects the 'tails of the loss function distribution', Le, 
the probability of observing large values of the loss. 
The quantities (\ and are theoretical constants that 
need to be empirically tuned for a given class of 
problems. The above upperbound holds with 
probability 1-2?J (confidence level of an estimate). 
For practical use, one needs to set the value of the 
constants c, q 9 and the confidence level As 
recommended in [Cherfcassky and Mulier, 1998; 
Chsrfeassky et al, 1996], for regression problems with 
sqiared Bess function, the good choice is C = 1 , ^=1, 

02=1. and fJ = 4/Vfl. 

Further, in order to use (2) we need to estimate the 
VC dimension of a set of approximating functions. As 
discussed in [Cherkassky and Mulier, 1998], accurate 
estimation of the VC-dimension for nonlinear methods 
(such as feedforward neural networks) is difficult if not 
impossible. In this study we use only linear methods, 
such as fixed wavelet basis functions, where the VC 
dimension can be estimated by the number of free 
parameters (degrees of freedom). For example* for linear 
estimators (with m free parameters) , the VC dimension 
is h^m* 

Making all these substitutions into (2) gives the 
following penalization factor which we call Vapnik's 
measure (vm): 

g(j>>*) =^1--Jp- ptap + ^ j (3) 

where p = mfn. Penalization factor (3) is used for 
model selection comparisons (reported below) with 
wavelet estimators. 

2, Model Sdtetitfonn for Wavelet 
EsUairaigitoirs 

In signal processing, a popular approach for 
approximating known univariate functions (called 
signals or waveforms) is to use orthonormal basis 
f unc ti o ns. A wavelet is a special basis function which 
is localized both in rime and in frequency. 

Discrete wavelet basis function representation of a 
signal has the form: 

where the wavelet basis functions 
Vjk{x)**2 in lfe , .X-k) form an orthonormal 

basis, provided that the mother wavelet satisfies certain 
requirements (Le. it has sufficiently localized support 
and zero mean). As common in signal processing, a 



signal is sampled at fixed x -locations uniformly spaced 
on a [0,1] interval: 

X = --r where . 
2' 

/=<U2,.. M 2'-L 
Due to orthogonality of wavelets, all wavelet 
coefficients in (4) can be computed from training 

samples very efficiently using signal 

processing techniques by taking the discrete wavelet 
transform of a signal This paper only considers the 
discrete wavelet representation (4) corresponding to fixed 
basis function expansion (Le., linear estimator). Hence, 
methods considered in this paper are limited to low* 
dimensional problems, i.e. ID or 2D signals (common 
in signal processing). 

Recently several authors [Bruce et al, 1996; Donoho 
and Johnstone, 1994] advocated the use of wavelet 
methods for signal estimation from noisy samples 
(called denoising in Signal Processing). In signal 
processing, both the training signal and the future signal 
are sampled at the same X -locations. Wavelet noise 
removal works by taking the discrete wavelet transform 
of a signal (Le., calculating all wavelet coefficients), and 
then discarding the terms with small or 'insignificant' 
coefficients. For example, one can discard wavelet basis 
functions having coefficients below a certain threshold. 
Finally, the denoised signal is obtained via inverse 
wavelet transform. The above procedure for wavelet 
denoising clearly represents a special case of a standard 
regression problem. The main distinction is that model 
selection (i.e., determining insignificant wavelet 
coefficients) is achieved via heuristic rules which are 
specifically designed for wavelet basis functions under 
fixed sampling rate assumption. 

There are two major claims regarding potential 
advantages of wavelet denoising: 

(a) wavelet basis functions are more suitable for 
estimating 'nonstationary' signals, 

(b) thresholding methods for wavelet denoising [Donoho 
and Johnstone, 1994] perform superior model selection. 

This study is mainly concerned with the model 
selection claim (b). However, we observed that with 
finite samples it is the model selection (b) rather than 
the choice of basis functions (a) that has major effect on 
accurate signal estimation. In other words, using 
standard discrete Fourier transform with good model 
selection would yield better results than using wavelets 
with mediocre model selection. It appears that most 
claims regarding wavelet denoising in the wavelet 
literature [Bruce et al* 1996; Donoho, 1993; Donoho and 
Johnstone, 1994] are made for large samples, when the 
task of model selection is easy. 

The problem of wavelet noise removal is a special 
case of model selection, and can be addressed in the 
framework of Statistical Learning Theory, as explained 
next SLT specifies a major inductive principle for 
estimation with finite data, called Structural Risk 
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Minimization (SRM)L According to SRM, one needs to 
specify some farm of complexity ordering on a set of 
possible models (or approximating functions). Then an 
element of a structure corresponds to a set of 
approximating functions of fixed complexity, and all 
elements can be ordejred according to their flexibility to 
fit the data. Model ^election under SRM formulation 
amounts to choosing an optimal element of a structure 
which provides smallest generalization bound (2). With 

wavelets, there aije total n = 2 J wavelet basis 
functions, and we Specify a structure on this set as 
follows. Consider the following structure on a set of all 

discrete wavelet basis functions y^(jc): each element 

of a structure S a has exactly m basis functions 
(wavelets). Note that once m basis functions (wavelets) 
in S a are specified, minimization of the empirical risk 
is trivial (due to orthogonality of wavelets) and amounts 
to estimation of the wavelet coefficients. The structure 
on a set of orthogonal basis functions is defined by an 
appropriate ordering of all basis functions. The 
contribution of an orthogonal basis function to the 
reduction of risk is proportional to the absolute value of 
its coefficient in expansion (4). Moreover, with a fixed 
sampling rate, a ba£is function's contribution to the 
reduction of risk also depends on its support Hence, an 

appropriate structure on a set of all n = 2 J wavelet 
basis functions may be defined by ranking all wavelets 
according to their coefficient value adjusted by scale, 

w Jk \ 2~'. Each eleikent of this structure S a consists 

of the first m wavelets ordered according to their 

coefficient adjusted by scale, 2~ J . Then for model 

selection, VapiuYs measure (3) for estimating prediction 
risk is used far each jet of wavelet functions S a . 

Next we present 'empirical comparisons between VC 
bound (3) applied t6 the above wavelet structure and 
wavelet thresholding heuristics. The wavelet 
thresholding methods, i.e., SURE (with hard 
thresholding) and jVlSU (with soft thresholding), 
HYBRID, MINIMAX and MAD are a part of the 
WaveLab package developed at Stanford University 
[Bruce et al, 1996; Donoho and Johnstone, 1994]. This 
is public domain software available via Internet (the 
WWW address is http^/playfair^tanford^du/^wavelab). 
The WaveLab uses symmlet wavelet basis functions (by 
default), so the comparison was done using symmlet 
wavelets. j 

The training data is generated using two target 
functions, Heavisinje and Blocks (shown in Fig. 1) 
corrupted with Gauskian noise. Note that Blocks signal 
contains significant high- frequency components, whereas 
Heavisine signal Contains mainly low-frequency 
components. Training samples jt., i = l,.. M 128 are 

equally spaced in tjte interval [0,1]. The noise is 



Gaussian with SNR=2.5. For each training sample, all 
128 wavelet coefficients were found. Then selection of 
'significant' wavelets providing an estimate of a true 
signal is done using wavelet thresholding methods and 
Vapnik's measure for model selection using the wavelet 
structure described above. For each method, its 
approximation error and model complexity are recorded. 
Approximation error is measured as distance between 
the true signal and its estimate, normalized by the 
standard deviation of the true signal (NRMS error). 
Model complexity is measured as the number of wavelet 
basis functions selected by each method, or degrees-of- 
freedom (DOF). 

The above estimation procedure is performed 300 
times using different realizations of random training 
samples, and the resulting empirical distribution of 
NRMS and DOF is used to compare the methods. The 
results are presented using standard box plot notation 
with marks at 95, 75, 50 and 5 percentile of an 
empirical distribution. See Figure 2. Visual comparison 
of estimates provided by each method is given in Fig. 3. 



3. Stnramairy and Discussion 

Hie above comparisons and other empirical results 
(not shown here due to space constraints) suggest that 
signal estimation based on Statistical Learning Theory 
outperforms wavelet thresholding methods. This is quite 
remarkable, since SLT bounds (2), (3) used in this 
comparison are very general and do not reflect specific 
signal processing formulation (i.e., fixed sampling rate). 
In contrast, wavelet thresholding methods are custom- 
designed for signal processing with wavelets. Our 
experience with wavelet thresholding methods 
contradicts optimistic claims in the wavelet literature 
[Bruce et al, 1996; Donoho, 1993; Donoho and 
Johnstone, 1994]. The reason is that examples provided 
in the wavelet literature and wavelet software packages 
use large-sample signals. With large samples, model 
selection is simple, and most (reasonable) methods give 
good results. The real challenge is model selection with 
small (or finite) samples. Recall that 'small sample' 
problems are defined (Vapnik, 1995] as problems where 
the model complexity (DOF) is of the same order as 
sample size. On the other hand, for large samples, the 
model complexity (DOF) is much smaller (say, 20 
times or more) than the number of samples. In the 
context of signal denoising, the challenge is to develop a 
method which automatically selects large number of 
wavelet coefficients when the true signal complexity is 
high, and small number of wavelet terms when the true 
complexity is low. Comparisons presented above 
illustrate small-sample scenario. With 128 samples, best 
models use 40-60 degrees of freedom for Blocks signal, 
and 10-15 degrees of freedom for Heavisine signal (see 
Fig. 2). Notice that VC-based model selection is capable 
to determine optimal model complexity for arbitrary 
signals, i.e. it performs well for both Blocks and 



Heavisine signals. Wavelet thresholding methods appear 
to be toned to a particular signal type, Le. SURE does 
well for Blocks (but fails for Heavisine), whereas VISU 
does well fa Heavisine (but foils for Blocks). With large 
samples, Le. 1024 or more for Heavisine signal (at the 
same noise level), there is no significant difference 
between most wavelet thresholding methods and SLT- 
based approach. 
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Figure 1. Target functions used for comparisons. 
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Figure 2. Comparison of methods for wavelet-based signal denolslng 
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Figure 3. Visual comparison of signal estimates: 

(a) The Blocks target function 

(b) Fit using Vlsu procedure 

(c) Fit using Sure procedure 

(d) Fit using the proposed wavelet structure and YC-bound. 
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